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Chapter 1 
© © 
History of the Kalashnikov Rifles 


Russia was nearly the first country to develop the 
assault rifle, but history gives the achievement to Nazi 
Germany instead during the last years of World War IL. 
The near miss occurred in 1916. Plans for a lightweight 
rifle were created by Vladimir Grigorevich Federov 
(whose name is also sometimes spelled "Fyodora" in the 
West), one of the Czar’s arms designers. Federov had 
proposed the concept of a lightweight self-loading rifle 
in several of his books, and in the early 1900s, he actu- 
ally created several working prototypes. 

Most of the armies of the world were working on 
self-loading infantry rifle projects following the intro- 
duction of the automatic pistol and machine gun to the 
battlefield, but Federov’s idea of using a low-powered 
rifle round to minimize recoil and wear and tear on the 
firearm was a first. Federov’s choice of rounds was the 
Japanese 6.5mm Meiji 30 cartridge, an intermediate 
round with less power than most contemporary military 
rifle cartridges. Thus, when Federov’s "new" 7.62x 
54mmSR cartridge was used in his firearm, the result 
was more or less an assault rifle by modern standards 
(albeit a bit long and heavy). 
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The Federov Avtomat was very like today’s modern assault 
rifle. Had communist bureaucrats spent less time hassling 
the rifle’s inventor and more on developing the weapon, Rus- 
sia might have been decades ahead of others in small-arms 
development. 


Federov’s rifle is generally known today as the 
Federov Avtomat. A limited number were created in 
1916 and used by Russian forces during World War I. 
This has led to speculation among historians as to 
whether the Russian rifle might have inspired the crea- 
tion of the German assault rifles during the next world 
war. 
Unfortunately for the Soviets, Federov didn’t fit in 
well with the party bureaucrats who took over after the 
Czar was overthrown. Although Federov had thrown in 
his lot with the communists during the 1917 revolution, 
he still held many capitalist ideas, like paying skilled 
machinists and designers more than common laborers 
on the assembly line. Federov was even jailed for a 
short time because of his views and seems to have 
worked in constant conflict with the Soviet government. 
This, coupled with a lack of raw materials, poor decision 
making (usually by "people’s committees"), and lack of 
skilled workers and machinery, made it nearly impossi- 
ble to produce many of the new rifles even after the Av- 
tomat was adopted by the communist military and pro- 
duction work was supposed to go ahead at top capacity. 

Despite the fact that the first rifles were made in 
1916, the Main Artillery Commission didn’t give the go- 
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ahead to start production of the Federov Avtomat until 
1919. The numbers of the Avtomats produced give some 
idea of the factory conditions which existed during the 
time. Even with an engineering team and at least 100 
workers, the small factory producing the rifles managed 
to manufacture only 50 rifles per month at peak produc- 
tion. Over the six years the plant operated, it’s believed 
that only slightly more than 3,000 rifles were produced 
before the operation was terminated. 

In addition to being hard to manufacture, the 
Federov Avtomat was sensitive to dirt and abuse in the 
field. In 1925, the communist leaders discontinued its 
manufacture and started a search for a more suitable 
rifle. Unfortunately, the decision makers decided that 
the new rifle should use the old 7.62x54mmR cartridge 
used in Russian bolt-action rifles, probably to take ad- 
vantage of a large stockpile of ammunition which would 
be practically useless if a new cartridge were adopted. 
This old rimmed cartridge proved awkward to use in 
semiautomatic action and was powerful enough to 
guarantee that any rifle based on it would be hard to 
control and prone to parts breakage. 

After a series of tries, a new infantry rifle designed 
by Sergei Gavrilovich Simonov was adopted as the 
AVS36 (Avtomaticheskaya Vintovka Simonova obrazets 
1936). As one would expect, this weapon proved unsatis- 
factory because of its cartridge. Soviet planners were 
soon looking for a replacement after fewer than 40,000 
of the rifles were produced. 

Three new self-loading designs were submitted for 
trials; one was another design from Simonov while the 
others were from N.V. Rukavishnikov and F. V. 
Tokarev. Of these three, the Tokarev rifle proved to be 
the most reliable and was adopted in 1939 as the SVT38 
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(Samozaryadnaya Vintovka Tokareva —Self-loading Tok- 
arev—1938). 


The Russian SVT38 was very heavy, quite complicated, and 
hard to manufacture. This, coupled with its too-powerful car- 
tridge, made it a rather poor weapon for the Soviets. 


All was not well with the SVT88. Although the rifle 
functioned well during testing, it was very heavy and 
also quite complicated, which made it hard to manufac- 
ture. In addition to its manufacturing problems, the 
SVT38 proved less durable in the field than had been 
hoped. In an effort to alleviate some of these problems, 
the rifle’s design was modified slightly and the firearm 
was redesignated the SVT40. As with the SVT38, a 
sniper version of the SVT40 was created by mounting a 
scope on select rifles. Short carbine versions of the 
SVT40 were also made, as well as a selective-fire ver- 
sion, the AVT40. 

The SVT40 was a slightly stronger rifle. The major 
design changes consisted of a simplified handguard and 
a change in cleaning rod position so that it was carried 
under the barrel rather than in the long groove down 
the side of the rifle as with the SVT38. The muzzle 
brake of initial SVT40s had six narrow slots cut in it 
while later models had two large baffle cuts—again ap- 
parently to cut down on machining steps. These im- 
provements did little to speed up production and made 
the firearm only marginally more reliable. The Soviets 
were soon looking for a new gun to replace the SVT40. 

At this point, the Soviet military decision makers 
finally decided to adopt a reduced-power round. One 
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would like to think that Federov’s idea of using a round 
with reduced power in a semiauto rifle had finally sunk 
in, In fact, it is more likely that the success of the U.S. 
M1 Carbine and German assault rifles brought about 
this change in Soviet thinking. 


The U.S. M1 Carbine made its debut in World War I. Though 
the carbine’s round proved to be a bit anemic for combat, the 
millions of M1 Carbines which American factories churned 
out in short order had to have made Soviet bureaucrats 
envious, 

The M1 Carbine made its debut in World War II. 
Although originally slated for use by personnel who nor- 
mally carried a .45 pistol, the M1 Carbine ended up 
being deployed much more widely among U.S. troops. 
Though its round proved a bit anemic for combat, the 
millions of M1 Carbines which American factories 
churned out in short order must have made Soviet 
bureaucrats envious as their factories chugged out SVTs 
with alarming slowness. 

The German work that took place during the late 
1930s might have had a great influence on Soviet deci- 
sion making as well. The Germans had been working 
toward the creation of small selective-fire rifles cham- 
bered for a small round for some time. The actual intro- 
duction of the new battle rifles was slow in coming, but 
it is possible that the Soviets learned of the German 
work through their spy network. 

By 1943, the German’s first assault rifle, designated 
Maschinen Pistole (Machine Pistol—the same words 
used by the German military to describe its submachine 
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guns), was seeing limited use with an early version, the 
Haenel Mkb42 (Maschinenkarabiner—Machine Carbine 
~1942), having been used against the Soviets as early 
as 1942, 

The new German rifles were designed to be easily 
manufactured. They used sheet-metal stampings for the 
receiver, had a detachable 30-round magazine, and were 
simple to field strip and operate. As the end of the war 
neared, the final version of the German assault rifle 
was designated the Sturmgewehr StG44. Although large 
numbers of the StG44 were never created, some fell into 
American and Russian hands following the war and un- 
doubtedly influenced both countries’ arms design in 
later years; they served as the basis of Spain’s CETME 
rifles and Heckler & Koch’s G3 series of rifles and sub- 
machine guns. 


During World War Il, Germany produced what many con- 
sider the first of the modern assault rifles. One of the best of 
these was the MP44, which was redesignated the StG44. 

Just how much influence the German and American 
rifle designs had on the Soviets is unknown, but it is 
known that the Russians started a search for an inter- 
mediate round of their own sometime in the early 
1940s. By 1943, the USSR had adopted a cartridge de- 
signed by N. M. Elizarov and B. V. Semin. The new 
short round was to have a bullet of the same diameter 
as the previous Soviet rifle round. Possibly this was a 
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manufacturing expedient since bullets for the new 
round could be produced on existing equipment. 

The new 7.62x39mm round was designated the M43. 
Unlike the powerful rimmed rifle cartridge which had 
plagued the designs of the AVS36, SVT38, and SVT40, 
the new round had less power, was shorter, and was 
rimless—tailor-made for a modern self-loading rifle. At 
this point, a new rifle was needed for the round and 
word went out to Soviet designers. 

Simonov was waiting in the wings, as it were, with a 
rifle he had apparently started developing after he first 
heard of the problems of the SVT38. This new rifle was 
based on an antitank rifle, the PTRS, which Simonov 
had created for the Soviet military. 

Unfortunately for the Soviets, the new rifle was a bit 
of a throwback. Simonov’s rifles had a fixed magazine 
rather than a detachable box; while it could be loaded 
from stripper clips of ammunition, this process was not 
as quick as a box magazine and limited the rifle’s am- 
munition capacity. Furthermore, although the reduced 
power of the M43 round made controlled automatic fire 
possible, Simonov’s rifle offered only semiauto fire and 
the total weight of the firearm was rather heavy. A 
backward-looking, non-removable folding bayonet was 
permanently mounted on the barrel of the already- 
heavy rifle. 

Despite these shortcomings, the Soviets made a 
small number of the rifles and sent. them to the 
Byelorussian front in 1944 for field testing. The rifles 
proved to be very good in combat and were well liked by 
the troops. After a few changes in the basic design, the 
rifle was adopted as the SKS45 (Samozaryadnyi 
Karabin sistemi Simonova obrazets 1945). 


